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Planning School Buildings 


WILLIS WHITEHEAD 


should dependent large extent upon the kind 

part the objective environment with which pupils interact 
the course their school experience. Its sole 

During the past thirty years, educational philosophies, 
psychological understandings, and curricular programs have 
undergone extensive changes. Although many significant dis- 
agreements philosophy and psychology still exist (and may 
necessarily continue to), there are evidences agreement 
among many leading educators that education general, and 
formal education particular, must deal with more than mere 
academic training. The function education being widened 
meet the needs and purposes all children; the responsibili- 
ties the school for education are being expanded include 
children under six years age and adults; the range and kinds 
school experiences all levels are increasingly being ex- 
tended include many problems life and many activities; 
the influence all environmental factors learning situations 
gaining wider and wider recognition; and the use the 
scientific method formulating philosophy and program and 
planning physical facilities receiving greater acceptance. 
Concomitant with shifts educational thinking, has become 
apparent that the planning school buildings involves more 
than consideration minimum structural features and pro- 
visions for academic classrooms. 

Some the major problems involved planning modern 
school buildings are the following: 
Planning Procedure: Philosophies and methods planning, appoint- 

ment planning groups, and organization procedure. 


truism state that the design school building 


the first series articles problems school building. 
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Educational Planning: Philosophy education, age groups 
served, curriculum organization and time allotments, teaching meth- 
ods and tentative curricular experiences, tentative program 
curricular activities for various age groups, community use buildings 
and sizes groups that need provided for, class sizes, school- 
enrollment estimates, the administrative organization the school 
program, and educational housing requirements. 

Site Selection: Location, size, shape, relative elevations, contours, soil 

and subsoil qualities, existing improvements, and necessary preliminary 

and final improvements. 

Building Design and Site Development: General building design and 

structural requirements, site-development requirements, building de- 

tails, circulation features and rooms, service systems, and selection and 
design equipment. 

Budgeting Building Funds: Total receipts, bond-issue costs, educa- 

tional survey and consultant costs, site costs, costs for the selection 

architectural service and provision for anticipated site difficulties, costs 
educational equipment, costs building contracts, costs archi- 
tectural services, costs site development, and miscellaneous costs. 

Selection Architects and Specification Architectural Services: 

Method selecting architects, desirable personal 

qualities architects, drawings and specifications, construction super- 

vision, engineering services, and owner-architect relationships. 

Legal Documents and Relationships: Advertisements, bids, architects’ 
contracts, construction contracts, and contractors’ bonds. 

Supervision Construction: Organization, staff, and techniques. 

Evaluation Complete Structure: Suitability functions, agreement 
with educational and architectural plans, agreement with the results 
contemporary educational and technical research, and economy 
construction and operation. 


THE present time there need for large volume ‘of 
school-building construction throughout the United 
States. This need has been accumulating since the first World 
War, during which school-building planning and construction 
were relatively simple matters and few buildings were being 
erected. Although there was decided increase the amount 
money made available for school-building purposes, follow- 
ing World War was not sufficient make for the lag 
school-building construction created the war. Conse- 
quently, school-building needs were still great when the United 
States entered upon the depression period. During the later 
depression years, the situation was alleviated somewhat 
Federal Aid, but again, this was not sufficient overcome the 
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lag created during previous years and there was still great need 
for new construction, remodeling, and repair school build- 
ings the beginning World War II. The complete cessa- 
tion building during the second World War served add 
already existing deficiencies the school plants the nation. 
partial evidence the lack adequate school-building 
facilities the United States, United States Office Educa- 
tion report indicates that: first, the average school building 
the country today does not contain facilites addition class- 
rooms that are necessary meet the needs children and 
youth our time; second, there are still 121,177 one-room 
school buildings the United States (52.8 per cent all the 
school buildings the country) which are inadequate meet 
the needs children and adults today; third, per cent the 
school buildings the country 62.3 per cent cities 
10,000 population and over are more than thirty years old, are 
obsolescent both from educational and structural standpoint, 
and majority them need eliminated remodeled; 
and fourth, the beginning the second World War, the 
schools had not yet caught with the lag school-building 
construction caused the first World 


estimates the costs needed school-building 
construction, based available data, have been made 
school-building authorities. reported 1940 that 
was needed for new construction and remodel- 
ing the existing school plans. also indicated that approxi- 
mately $350,000,000 would needed annually for upkeep 
and Fowlkes estimated that $5,000,000,000 
needed order, first, eliminate old, unsanitary, unsafe, and 
educationally inadequate school buildings; second, provide 
the school plant necessary for reorganization schools into 
larger administrative units; and third, bring the present 
school plant defensible standard physical and struc- 
tural efficiency.* More recently, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board estimated that, terms 1940 purchasing power, 
more than $9,000,000,000 would needed over five-year 


States Office Education. “The School Plant: Trends, Present Situation, 
and Needs,” Biannual Survey Education the United States, 1938-40. Washington, 
C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1945. pp. 

Arthur “School Plant Needs,” Nation’s Schools, XXV (March, 
1940), pp. 21-22. 

Fowlkes, John Guy. Planning Schools for Tomorrow. Washington, C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1942. 20. Office Education Leaflet No. 64). 
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period during postwar years eliminate deficiencies building 
facilities for pre-school, elementary-school, and high-school 
Writing 1944, Lee Thurston estimated that 
$2,500,000,000 would needed catch school-building 

Some indication the volume actual school-building 
construction which can anticipated Ohio during the next 
few years contained reports the Bureau Educational 
Research the Ohio State University.’ 1944, bond issues 
for school-building construction amounting $25,555,000 
were passed the voters the state. 1945, the total 
amount bond issues for school-building construction passed 
was $37,804,000. Since there was little school-building 
construction going during 1944, reasonable assume 
that the volume such construction Ohio will amount 
approximately $63,359,000 during the next few years. 

should obvious from the list problems involved 
planning modern school buildings that the process planning 
them complex and, many its phases, highly specialized. 
Furthermore, although architects, engineers, and technical con- 
sultants are needed solve the technical problems involved, 
educational specialists are needed provide direction both 
educational and technical matters school buildings are 
designed and built serve their major function furthering 
the education children and adults our society. Members 
boards education and superintendents schools usually 
are not familiar with many aspects the whole planning and 
construction problem; neither they have the time oppor- 
tunity gain familiarity with them except large cities where 
assistants and school-building divisions are part the educa- 
tional organization. 


the facts that school-building planning and con- 
struction are complex problems, that extensive increases 
school-building construction are needed and some increases are 


National Resources Planning Board. “Postwar Plans and Programs,” National 
Resources Development Report 41943 Part Washington, C.: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. 73. 

School-Plant Finance,” American School Board Journal, CVIII, No. 
(April, 1944), pp. 37-38. 

R., and Holy, “The Disposition School Bond Issues and Spe- 
cial School Levies Submitted Ohio School Districts between January and November 
1944, Inclusive.” Columbus, Ohio: Bureau Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
1945. pp. (Mimeographed). 
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assured, and that much anticipated school-building construction 
will carried districts where adequate school-building 
divisions are not part the educational organization, there 
need for the services educational consultants who are 
familiar with the major problems school-building planning 
and who are technically competent advise and assist carry- 
ing out school-building programs. Unless the services such 
individuals are made available the board education and the 
school officials, seems likely that the anticipated construction 
program may result more school buildings, and possibly more 
facilities, without the assurance that buildings and facilities will 
planned terms their major function. Such services are 
not available, the present time, from the state departments 
education majority states. Consequently, local educa- 
tional authorities must look educational specialists from 


leading colleges and universities for advice and assistance. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. 


Intercultural Education 
ECKELBERRY 


the most important educational needs the day 
more effective teaching the field so-called “inter- 
cultural relations.” have looked 
upon this country the “melting pot,” but now know that 
have much before our attitudes toward, and our treat- 
of, racial, ethnic, and religious groups are brought into 
line with our democratic professions. During and after World 
War there was discouraging increase intolerance and 
intergroup conflict, and during World War mounting ten- 
sions have been evident. There every reason believe that 
the difficult period adjustment which lies ahead will see 
further increase dissension and conflict. 
Hence the development extensive resource unit this 
field for the use teachers more than usual 
This resource unit follows closely the described 


Intercultural Education.” Resource Unit for Teachers, Prepared 
Workshop Group Curriculum Development under the Direction Harold Alberty. 
College Education, Ohio State University, 1945, pp. (Mimeographed.) cents. 

Alberty, B., al. “How Make Resource Unit,” 
XXIV (March 14, 1945), 72-76. 
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article previous issue the The first section 
general introduction, the second exposition basic 
philosophy education, and the third statement the aims 
intercultural education. The fourth section exposition 
the principle that values and attitudes should developed 
through the use intelligence rather than through authori- 
tarian procedures. The next section the “subject-matter” 
portion the unit. deals with three major types conflict 
the area intercultural relations: conflicts racial and 
ethnic groups, economic classes, and religious groups. For each 
these there general discussion the problem, statement 
alternative solutions that have been suggested, and 
bibliography. 

The next section the unit suggests some types learn- 
ing activity, classed under four heads accordance with their 
tendency center the classroom, the community, extra-class 
activities, the school and community. Section VII, “Teach- 
ing Aids,” contains extensive annotated lists printed materials, 
films, and recordings, and list agencies work the field 
intergroup relations. There are also lists bibliographies 
and sources films, recordings, and poster sets. These are 
addition the special bibliographies included the different 
sections the unit. Section VIII, “Evaluating Outcomes,” 
provides general discussion evaluation, suggests various 
methods, and describes nine formal evaluative instruments. 


emphasized that this unit not plan for teaching inter- 
cultural relations class. “reservoir” from which 
teachers may draw materials appropriate for use their own 
situations. other words, resource unit and not learn- 
ing The final section gives some general suggestions for 
developing learning unit this field. 

This resource unit was prepared group experienced 
teachers, primarily for use their own classes. None the 
authors was specialist intercultural relations. The time 
devoted the construction the unit was limited. not, 
therefore, finished exhaustive treatment the subject, but 
should, nevertheless, assistance other teachers 
different levels and different teaching fields. 

[Vol. XXIV, No. 

For difference between resource and learning units, see Alberty, ibid., pp. 72-73. 
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concerning the origin maladjustments 
have been made Cralle and Burton, Daldy, LaRue, 
Peck, Phillips, and Rivlin. Cralle and Burton questioned half 
the teachers large city school system and found that 
their major problems resulted from unsatisfactory policies 
school administration, inadequate grievance channels, inade- 
quate supervision and superimposed methods, disproportionate 
recognition, and unsatisfactory personal relationships (67). 
Somewhat similar results were obtained Phillips ten-year 
survey four English training schools. She also noted the 
factors large classes, unfavorable social conditions the 
school area, insufficient leisure, and straitened financial con- 
ditions (85). LaRue rated superior and inferior teachers 
15-point scale emotional stability and observed that 
the superior teachers rated highest emotional stability, curi- 
osity, and creativeness, and lowest fear and distress (76). 
Peck gave number intelligence tests and personality scales 
ascertain the adjustment difficulties group 100 women 
teachers, women students, and male teachers, and found 
that the women teachers were less well adjusted than the 
others (84). Daldy made analysis the adaptability 
prospective teachers domestic science. was found that 
resolution personal problems improved teaching ability. 
More than half the girls had been rated ill adapted for 
teaching (68). Rivlin makes mention several studies which 
made teachers’ personality problems. found accur- 
ate statement possible 

Other significant findings have been reported Altman, 
Arruda, Boynton, Brewer, Baruch, Retan, Seagoe, Tauzon, and 
Thompson. The most extensive these studies that Alt- 
man, former chief medical examiner, which widely discussed 
investigation covering thirty-seven thousand teachers the New 
York City schools. Altman estimated that forty-five hundred 
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teachers were need psychiatric treatment and should 
removed from contact with children. called fifteen hundred 
“mental cases.” suggested several significant reforms: 
compulsory retirement the age sixty, rotation teachers, 
periodic health examinations, establishment benevolent 
association for teachers, and probationary periods before per- 
manent licensure. Naturally, this study has caused furor 
the educational world (57). number other studies, how- 
ever, tend substantiate the findings. Retan, studying 152 
teachers considered emotionally unstable, checked ratings 
county superintendents their teaching ability. found 
correlation between his ratings and the ratings the county 
superintendents quality teaching, the more unstable 
individuals being the poorer teachers. suggests the coun- 
seling maladjusted teachers rather than their exclusion from 
the profession (89). Baruch reports successful results coun- 
seling women education students (61). extensive study 
Boynton was made fifteen hundred teachers, two-thirds 
them women. From responses personality inventory, 
Boynton concluded that age correlated with personality ad- 
justment: the average, teachers between the ages sixteen 
and fifty become better adjusted emotionally with increasing 
age. Elementary-school teachers are more maladjusted than 
high-school teachers. Hobbies not appear extensively 
associated with adjustment; and causal relationships between 
age teaching assignment and personality adjustment were 
not apparent (64). 

Using two groups children with their respective second- 
grade teachers and the same groups children the following 
year with different teachers the third grade, Brewer made 
study showing that dominative and integrative behavior 
teachers markedly affects pupil adjustment (66). Studies 
132 teachers the Philippines and South America were made 
Tauzon and Arruda. Both investigators found some emo- 
tional disturbances among teachers, but neither study was exten- 
sive enough very conclusive (98, 59). the more 
positive side study Seagoe which concerned with the 
use measurement standardized tests predicting teaching 
success the elementary-school level. the basis tests 
administered women and men, all prospective teachers, 
she finds superiority the linguistic factor intelligence, 
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culture, general knowledge contemporary affairs, 
achievement, and personality adjustment (92). Thompson, 
reporting only teachers, indicated that only per cent 
this group obtained scores the Bernreuter Inventory indica- 
tive satisfactory emotional adjustment. apparent from 
Thompson’s study, however, that the criteria were arbitrarily 
chosen (99, 100, 

Perhaps, justice the teaching profession, should 
said that studies such Altman’s, while they seem show 
need for considerable mental-hygiene work the profession, 
not any sense indicate that members the teaching 
profession are less well adjusted than those any other profes- 
sion. Because teachers have opportunity influence 
seriously the adjustment the children with whom they come 
contact, likely that they should required meet 
standard personal adjustment better than the average. 


selecting rating teachers with reference 
personal mental hygiene have been described several 
investigators. Anderson devised scale which was validated 
the basis reports 114 judges. The method used was 
have teachers describe the way which they would handle 
such behavior problems lack interest, bullying, tardiness, 
thoughtless disturbance, rudeness and defiance, inattentiveness, 
daydreaming, theft, lying, and truancy. Answers ranged from 
“seek professional guidance” “show him who’s boss” (58). 
Beeley reports the method used the University Utah 
the assembling data regarding health, intelligence, and 
marks; the administration the Thurstone personality schedule 
and the Bell adjustment inventory; and biannual conferences 
attended University physician, the dean the School 
Education, directors teacher training, and clinical psycholo- 
gist. Out 600 cases examined, 546 were accepted and dis- 
approved (62). Greene and Staton used tests emotional 
adjustment, three tests teaching aptitude, the Ohio State 
University Psychological Examination (Form 18), the Wrenn 
Study Habits Inventory, the Sims socioeconomic scale, and 
record marks for 100 students the College Education, 
University Georgia. They concluded that none the three 
tests teaching ability has consistently high reliable corre- 
lations with most the tests emotionality and adjustment; 
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the tests teaching ability used are measures intelligence 
and scholastic aptitude and need supplemented per- 
sonality and other tests. They also found that most the 
personality-test intercorrelations are reliable (72). 

Teaching ability good measure personality adjust- 
ment, Odenweller found. The subjects were 560 teachers 
chosen mostly from schools Cleveland. Twenty-five different 
characteristics were measured (82). Olson and Wilkinson 
studied the reaction students education (25 men and 
women) each children. Time-sample records were 
kept and the authors concluded that the percentage positive 
and directive verbal suggestion and response individual class 
members the part the teacher had correlation coefficient 
.59 with teaching success, whereas negative type sugges- 
tion and blanket responses the class whole had low 
correlation with teaching success. The authors therefore con- 
cluded that the good teacher seems the one who uses 
large number positive verbal suggestions rather than blanket- 
type suggestions (83). Phillips made study large group 
prospective teachers and found that emotional stability was 
especially important among the traits which correlated with 
successful teaching. Leadership, scholarship, and dominance 
were also prominent traits (86). 

investigation the relationship between emotional 
maladjustment student teachers and success failure 
teaching after graduation, Retan concludes from that emo- 
tional instability not conclusive evidence unfitness for 
teaching and that student teachers who show evidences insta- 
bility may develop the field and become competent and 
efficient personalities. found that the Pressey X-O test used 
conjunction with interview was valuable means dis- 
covering emotional instability. One hundred fifty subjects were 
examined (88). Rostker reported that teacher’s knowledge 
mental hygiene and her ability diagnose maladjustments 
bear highly significant relationship teaching ability, the 
basis study eighth-grade teachers 375 pupils 
Wisconsin schools. found that personality characteristics, 
the ability sense and correct discipline problems, and the 
ratings supervisors not correlate with teaching ability. 
Social attitudes and attitude toward the profession teaching 
were important positive correlates. The intelligence the 
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teacher more closely related teaching ability than any other 
factor considered this study (91). Townsend reported the 
results survey which suggested that every school child has 
seven-to-one chance encountering least two unstable 
neurotic teachers before completes high school (102). 


subject the value special training mental 

hygiene for teachers has been considered many investi- 
gators. Borgeson studied teachers during their administration 
nursery-school luncheon period and decided that training 
and experience are valuable handling problems food aver- 
sion and that teachers with the most adequate personality traits 
were most satisfactory this situation (63). Hobson gave 
test principles mental hygiene sixteen hundred teachers 
and reported that enough showed lack knowledge these 
principles justify special training courses. Experienced 
teachers have the better knowledge mental hygiene, but 
teachers who are parents are not necessarily superior others. 
also made the following interesting observation: Most 
teachers are very cautious about giving sex instruction, not 
wish the child invariably successful, blame most school 
maladjustment the home, not recognize that such traits 
egotism frequently result from inferiority feelings, and 
not recognize that honesty and deceptive behavior are specific 
rather than general traits (73). 

Symonds has reported numerous articles the values 
mental-hygiene course for teacher training. Actual study 
autobiographies has indicated considerable improvement self- 
insight after such courses (95, 96, 97). Similar findings are 
reported Michael (69), Evenden (70), Fenton and Davis 
(71), Houston and Marzolf (74), Munroe (80), Ralya (87), 
Super (94), Wallin (103), and Zachry (104). Kelley 
and Perkins report that specialized courses psychology, along 
with additional training and recency training, are determin- 
ing factors the teacher’s understanding pupil problems. 
These authors suggest inventory which they have constructed 
for the measuring teachers’ knowledge children’s mental- 
hygiene characteristics (75). somewhat similar technique 
used Baller, whose “Case Mickey Murphy,” case-study 
instrument, useful training the teacher concepts 
mental hygiene (60). 
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TUDIES concerning the mental-hygiene effect various 
teaching and therapeutic methods used the educational 
system have been reported. Jones tells experiment with 
three hundred boys and girls the seventh and eighth grades. 
believes that there demonstrable improvement 
student-character traits when the method planned character 
instruction used, but the effectiveness the method depends 
upon the teacher (132). Patry’s results are somewhat similar 
(141). Hamrin and his collaborators made survey guidance 
techniques use many schools and found that practice be- 
hind theory. They believe that more agreement needed con- 
cerning what activities are desirable (125). Rankin made 
survey cent random sample the kindergarten chil- 
dren enrolled the city Pittsburgh. attempt was made 
correlate various behavior traits with the pupil’s intelligence 
quotient, economic background, and physical characteristics, but 
the study does not prove great deal because the report con- 
tains more data than could well analyzed (143). Zapf gave 
the Maller and Lundeen and the Zapf superstition tests 546 
pupils Detroit junior high schools. She found that the 
courses general science did not reduce superstition but that 
special instruction this subject did. Using the Woodworth- 
Matthews personal data sheet, she found slight improvement 
emotional adjustment following this instruction (156). 

The technique counseling college students has been 
widely discussed. Most the studies this technique are 
theoretical and are not based experimental observations. One 
interesting technique Berdie, however, indicates the value 
the use check list developing rapport the counsel- 
ing situation (112). Morgan and Ojemann made rather 
extensive study groups college students and out-of-school 
employed youth. Experimental groups were given special 
course mental-hygiene principles with special reference 
marriage, family, and social relationships. Improvement 
personal attitudes was indicated (138). Blau and Veo describe 
experimental project which group approach was used 
special school which was arranged meet the specific needs 
problem children and was supplemented child-guidance 
clinic. This special “group treatment” brought about 
marked improvement the children’s adjustment, and many 
them were able returned regular classes (114). Wit- 
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tenberg describes the experimental setup full-time clinic 
one public school. Only one grade was used for experimental 
purposes. The clinic limited its intake but also worked through 
the teachers effect improvement the individual children 
who were not accepted for treatment. The experiment was 
considered successful (154). Berman and Klein report project 
with superior students who were failing various subjects. 
Even without professional counselors psychologists, these 
students were greatly helped “counseling” and special study. 
Professional assistance was found necessary for some chil- 
dren, but most were helped the simple process focusing 
the teacher’s attention the nature the child’s maladjust- 
ment (113). Roody suggests new projective technique called 
the “plot-completion test” consisting “plot-germs,” for 
each which suggested endings are available. The student 
asked select the one most probable, the one most suitable, 
and the one making the best story. The test was used diag- 
nostically and also starting point “simple lessons 
mental hygiene” (145). 

significant new technique teaching mental hygiene 
the use films. Barker has made available two-reel film 
guidance (108). Geisel gives list films which are rec- 
ommended for use the teaching mental hygiene, and 
others are suggested suitable the high-school level (124). 


values progressive education have been expounded 
numerous articles. Among those who report improve- 
ment the personality the students are Anderson, Dimmick, 
Loftus, Trolan, and Wrightstone. Anderson found that chil- 
dren progressive schools tend copy the favorable person- 
ality traits their teachers. Careful observations were made 
contacts three teachers children. These were rated 
two different observers (105, 106). Dimmick made sta- 
tistical study the changes behavior trends and attitudes 


258 children, following the reorganization school from 


platoon remedial type classes. marked increase was 
found desirable behavior trends, most the teachers felt 
that the teacher-pupil relationship was improved, and all agreed 
that was easier teach slow pupils this method (121). 
The report very large experiment New York City 
made Loftus. The program covered some seventy-five 
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thousand pupils and more than two thousand teachers the 
experimental schools and the same number the control 
schools. Various personality tests tended show that the stu- 
dents the progressive schools had better social and personal 
adjustment well advantage social attitudes and 
beliefs. They were considerably superior the students 
traditional schools such factors behavior initiative and 
co-operation (137). Trolan reports enthusiastically the results 
activity program the first two grades the Newark, 
New Jersey, school (150). Wrightstone gives enthusiastic 
survey progressive educational methods from the point 
view mental hygiene (155). 

Coffman and Orr used the method self-expression 
group maladjusted children. They note the value for men- 
tal health free expression opinion sympathetic adult 
(119). Marguerite Johnson has analyzed the effect various 
types verbal expression children’s co-operativeness. Only 
eight children were used, but situations were studied over 
two-year period. She decided that specific suggestion better 
than general command, but that the latter more effective 
than free choice, pleasant commands are better than scolding, 
and unhurried commands more effective than hurried. Positive 
commands are superior negative commands, and positive pro- 
hibitions are superior negative prohibitions (131). 


CCELERATION has been used method promoting 
mental hygiene the schools. Engle and Wilkins report 
favorable results following the use this method with 288 
pupils Midwestern city. Observations were made emo- 
tional stability and emotional maturity well intellectual 
adjustment. another study, they report that, although accel- 
erated high-school and college students not seem 
active socially their grade mates, they are least good 
their chronological equals. These investigators report that 
student’s belief social handicap resulting from acceleration 
not related actual handicap although such belief itself may 
cause bad effects. general, they feel that acceleration 
useful method improving the personal adjustment 
superior students (122, 152, 153). Herr compared junior-high 
school accelerates with their peers after they had reached senior 
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high school and found that the accelerated group were intellec- 
tually superior the others, engaged more extra-curricular 
activities, and had higher ratings social acceptability meas- 
ured self-ratings and the estimates other students. 
physiological differences were observed (127). the Univer- 
sity California from 1922 1930, Keys studied 348 students 
who were under sixteen and half years age com- 
pared control group that averaged over seventeen years. 
Many different measures were made and the accelerated 
students were found not inferior scholastic and physical 
attainment. They were somewhat retarded personality ad- 
justment although this was not true when they were matched 
for age with non-accelerated students. The study actually sug- 
gests that acceleration helpful the social contacts the 
very bright student. disadvantages are reported (134). 
Corbin and Huang have studied the effects various disci- 
plinary methods mental hygiene. Corbin asked 692 students 
and teachers evaluate statements dealing with the 
nature common offenses and dealing with penalties. 
Students’ responses showed more liberal attitude than 
teachers’ responses and tended indicate disapproval com- 
mon disciplinary methods (120). Huang discusses the subject 
school discipline from developmental rather than repres- 
sive point view (129). Also interest the study 
Schohaus, previously mentioned, which relates emotional 
experiences students during their school life (55). 


ATING scales student adjustment have been developed 

Flemming, Torgerson, and Van Alstyne and others. 
Flemming’s scale covers wide variety diagnostic problems 
which include physical, mental, emotional, and social abilities 
and habits, economic and home conditions, family relations, 
progress school, methods study, and on. She lists 
symptoms maladjustment, oversolicitousness, shyness, 
dreaminess, fear, sulking, distrust, dominance, cruelty, boast- 
fulness, defiance, and (123). Torgerson’s scale gives 
four-point rating for factors problem adjustment, includ- 
ing many those which Flemming uses (149). Van Alstyne’s 
scale, with norms based the results approximately five 
hundred children, consists situations and their response 
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levels. Five categories are used: co-operation, social conscious- 
ness, emotional security, leadership, and responsibility (151). 
Therapy the method “increasing complexibility” has 
been tried number studies. Holmes used this 
method overcoming fear high places and dark rooms. 
The child was given verbal reassurance, gradual familiarization 
with the situation, and pleasant conclusions each performance. 
Fear darkness was successfully treated many cases but 
the results obtained treating fear high places were not 
conclusive (128). Keister used this method with children 
who were given two very difficult tasks perform with 
puzzle box and heavy-weighted box with toys underneath. 
this way the mature and immature children were differen- 
tiated diagnostically. The who gave immature responses 
were then given special training, following which considerable 
improvement was observed (133). Page used the method 
order raise the degree “ascendance” timid children 
who were less than four years old. Children with deficiencies 
certain skills were given compensatory training other skills 
which greatly improved the maturity “ascendance” their 
behavior. good bibliography accompanies this study (140). 
The value the nursery-school method described 
Bradbury, Hattwick, and Peterson. Bradbury surveyed the lit- 
erature this subject and concludes that the nursery-school 
method accelerates intellectual growth, independence, self- 
assertion, self-reliance, good health habits, and general adjust- 
ment. The home situation was found improved the 
child’s attendance nursery school (115). Hattwick observed 
improvement social adjustment and decrease the behavior 
indications inhibition 106 nursery-school children (126). 
Peterson compared children who had previously attended 
pre-school for least 100 days with children without such 
training. She reports gain intelligence quotient and 
social adjustment for the experimental group (142). Both 
Peterson’s and Bradbury’s studies contain good bibliographies. 


therapy another method frequently used improve 
the mental health school children. Dorothy Baruch uses 
this method for diagnostic and treatment processes with con- 
siderable success (109, 110, 111). Krim found the method 
useful New Jersey (135), and Smith reports its successful 
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use Chicago (148). Axline has made extensive use play 
therapy the Columbus, Ohio, schools and reports excellent 
results (107). Shoobs using method which similar but 
oriented along the line psychodrama. Judged the basis 
decrease truancy and other antisocial behavior, this tech- 
nique treating maladjusted boys was considered more 
successful than individual interviews. was especially recom- 
mended for older children (146). 

strikingly different sort suggestion made Jacobsen 
who has observed pronounced emotional response different 
types music. The psychogalvanic reflex was measured 
subjects, and Jacobsen suggests that school children, with early 
training, could conditioned react emotional stimuli 
desirable ways through the use music (130). Brick has dis- 
cussed the mental-hygiene value children’s art work and 
reports diagnostic and therapeutic use this method studied 
200 cases private progressive nursery schools and camps 
enrolling older children (116). Buckingham uses creative auto- 
biographical writing not unlike that suggested Adler 
treatment technique. felt that students gained considerable 
insight this method (118). Bryngelson, working with stu- 
dents who have speech handicaps, has emphasized the impor- 
tance teaching mental-hygiene concepts for the removal 
specific defects (117). 


EVERAL experimental studies have considered the value 


mental-hygiene courses. The opinions high-school 
alumni two and one-half years after they had taken course 
mental hygiene were gathered Geisel. Most the sub- 
jects believed that their course had been beneficial and had 
affected their attitudes toward other people favorable man- 
ner (159). Wallin asked elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers mental-hygiene course rank that course rela- 
tion the college courses they considered most valuable pro- 
fessionally and personally. Sixty-seven per cent ranked the 
first six courses for personal value and per cent for profes- 
sional. Eighty per cent ranked first second for personal 
value and per cent ranked first second for professional. 
The investigator suggests certain limitations this study but 
believes that can interpreted being generally favorable 
mental-hygiene courses (163). Symonds uses the slightly 
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different method having students mental-hygiene courses 
write biographies which are subsequently evaluated. general 
tendency observed for students face facts more realistically 
the end the courses. There greater personality integra- 
tion and acceptance weaknesses. Present motives are better 
analyzed and the students are freer explanation the later 
biography (160, 

Studies reporting the value mental-hygiene courses 
high-school are those Tarumianz and Bullis, Compton, and 


Billig (162, 157, 158). All them report beneficial results 
such program. [Vol. XXIV, No. 
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